Congress Closes Doors on 
39 Per Cent of Hearings 


Congress closed doors to committee 
hearings in the 1961 session on 1,109 
occasions, opened them on 2,050 occa- 
sions for an access score of 65 per cent, 
according to a recent Congressional 
Quarterly report. In its score of 35 per 
cent closed sessions, Congress kept pace 
with its 1961 figure. 

High scorer in the closed session di- 
vision was the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee (64 per cent closed) fol- 
lowed by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee which tied for second 
place (61 per cent closed). 

The House led the Senate in secret 
meetings, 38 to 30 per cent. Joint com- 
mittees were closed 29 per cent of the 
time. 

Congressional secrecy, in the years 
the Quarterly has been scoring it, 
reached its lowest ebb in 1959 —30 
per cent closed sessions — hit high tide 
in 1954, a 41 per cent mark. 


Labor Group Indicts 


Press Monopoly Control 


The New York State AFL-CIO Con- 
vention (10-23/24-61) praised the 
American Newspaper Guild’s fight 
against press monopoly, warned of 


growing dangers of “continuing mo- 


_nopoly control of American newspa- 
pers” as a threat to “the basic right of 


the people to know,” and advocated 
greater Justice Department activity 
where a merger threatens. 

The report of the Committee on Press, 
Radio and Television urged the Justice 
Department “to investigate with zeal 
the present-day tendencies on the part 
of newspapers to merge, consolidate 
and liquidate their news organs as a 
violation of the federal anti-trust laws 
and as a body blow to a free America.” 

The report urged that Congress 
“weight ‘a guardian waiting period” 
before a newspaper can be sold and that 
the Justice Department be armed with 
appropriate powers to assure sales of 
newspapers to legitimate reasonable bid- 
ders guarding against a monopoly that 
may purchase and suspend the paper.” 


House Committee to Study 
Scientists’ Information Uses 


The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has begun an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of whether scientists are using ac- 
cess to scientific information in posses- 
sion of the government for their own 
gain and, where a campus or business 
affiliation exists, for that of their uni- 
versities or businesses. 

This is a marked departure from 
other Congressional investigations of 
scientists’ access to such information 
which have tended to deplore the diffi- 
culty the scientists have in obtaining 


Chairmen Debate 
Party Fol Merits 


The chairmen of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties have exchanged 
views on party performance on the Fol 
score and each has found the opposition 
lacking. 

Republican Chairman William E. 
Miller led off the debate— Editor & 
Publisher provided the forum(10-7/14/ 
28-61) —by charging the current Ad- 
ministration with “censorship, favorit- 
ism, ‘managing’ news, carelessness and 
attempting to use reporters as political 
propaganda conduits.” 

Democratic Chairman John M. Bai- 
ley replied by pointing to a growth in 
secrecy under the recent Republican 
administration, extension of the execu- 
tive privilege plea, and the attempt to 
cover up the USIA reports on American 
prestige abroad. 

The Reporter editorialized (12-7-61) 
that the chairmen, on the basis of party 
performance, were equally vulnerable. 
“If the Republicans were guilty in the 
past of disarming newsmen by provid- 
ing them with too little information, the 
Democrats seem bent on overinforming 
them,” the magazine said. “All of which 
suggests the most compelling reasons 
why the relationship between the gov- 
ernment and the press is not properly 
a partisan issue; by and large, it is up 
to the press to decide what to do with 
the information it receives or doesn’t 
receive.” 


I fear three newspapers more than a 
thousand bayonets. — Napoleon I 


Fol in Washington 


A Bleak Situation, 
SDX Group Charges 


The 1961 report of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Advancement of Freedom of In- 
formation Committee finds a few rays 
of sun but mostly clouds over the news 
from Washington scene, where the “in- 
formation picture is for the most part 
about as it was under the Eisenhower 
Administration, with most records and 
actions of Federal Government hidden 
by bureaucratic secrecy.” 

As for the legislative branch, “The 
Democratic Congress, which pummeled 
the Republican bureaucracy all over the 
Washington premises for its secrecy be- 
tween 1955 and 1960, lost much of its 
enthusiasm for freedom of information 
with the advent of a Democratic bu- 
reaucracy in 1961.” 

President Kennedy seems to blow hot 
and cold in his remarks concerning 
freedom of information. The report 
finds “a big gap between the freedom 
theory voiced by President Kennedy, 
and the activities of various individuals 
in his own administration.” 

The committee goes on record as 
opposing government censorship of 
speeches by military officers. “Today 
the ‘left wing’ wants to censor the ‘right 
wing.’ Tomorrow the ‘right wing’ would 
censor the ‘left wing.’ Finally, the peo- 
ple would receive only censored infor- 
mation and freedom would be dead.” 

The report carries its usual section 
on state access legislation, triumphs and 
defeats. ‘ 

By adopting SDX model open records 
laws in 1961, Missouri and Nebraska 
brought to 24 the number of states that 
have done so during the past seven 
years. Thirty-five states now: have open 
records laws, 26 have meetings laws. 

States without open records laws: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Towa, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

Without open meetings laws: Arizo- 
na, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississip, 
pi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Continuing a practice initiated last 
year, the report includes a survey of 
Fol in Latin America. Cuba rates most 
of the space. 

As for the news camera, it was “a 
quiet year on the radio-TV front.” The 
Canon 35 controversy was largely static. . 


N.Y. College Administration Denies 
Campus Platform to Political Extremists 


Student strikers cut classes and staged protest demonstrations at the. 


four branches of the City University of New York in response to a series 
of edicts banning campus speakers of left and right-wing opinion. The 
students branded the action a curtailment of academic freedom when the 
Administrative Council of the University ruled that no branch could 
permit a known member of the Communist Party to speak on its campus. 
The ban hit the other political extreme when The National Review, a 
conservative magazine, was denied an auditorium at Hunter College. _ 

About 1,000 students attended a rally Nov. 2 at City College during 
two class-free hours and heard the chairman of the political science 
department, Prof. Samuel Heidel, call the ban “a gross violation of 
academic freedom unsupported by law.” The voice of the man over whom 
the ban arose, Benjamin J. Davis, secretary of the Communist Party of 
the U.S., was heard on a tape recorder. He had been denied an auditorium 
at Queens College in October after being invited by a student group. 

A week later, about 1,400 students (40 per cent of the student body) 
cut classes all day at Hunter College in the Bronx and about a third of 
the City College student body cut classes for two hours. About 200 
students picketed each campus and another 350 marched at the Manhatten 
campus of Hunter College. 

Six teachers of constitutional law of the City University also chal- 
lenged the legality of the ban, pitting their prestige as experts against 
the legal advisers to the Administrative Counsel who contended that college 
authorities are prohibited by law from permitting known Communists 
to speak on college campuses. 

Dr. Harold W. Stoke, president of Queens College, who barred 
Davis and Malcolm X, leader of the black-supremacy Muslim movement, 
from the Queens campus, defended the action saying that the fact that 
society at large “‘permits activities to be freely carried on or ideas to 
be freely circulated does not obligate colleges to give them hospitality 
under the guise of academic freedom.” He also differentiated between 

_the appearance of a visiting Soviet Communist whose discussion might 
be educational and the appearance of a domestic Communist whose 
presence would have great propaganda value. (New York Times 11-15-61.) 

On November 16, between 3,000 and 4,000 students at Queens College 
cut classes in a continuance of the protests. Dr. Stoke said the strike was 
“inappropriate to a college” but no punitive action would be taken 
against any of the striking students other than counting them absent 
from class. This had been the practice at the other branches. 

The fourth branch, Brooklyn College, delayed permission for a 
speech by Assemblyman Mark Lane, who was arrested as a Freedom 
Rider in Mississippi, but no class cutting protests were staged there. 

William F. Buckley Jr., editor of The National Review, and the New 
York Civil Liberties Union have filed an action in the state supreme court 
asking for an order to compel the Board of Higher Education to rent a 
hall at Hunter to The Review. The Academic Freedom Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union has issued a “legal memorandum” bluntly 

calling the Administrative Council and its attorneys in error. 


Murrow Statistics Show 
Vastness of USIA Operation 


When he spoke before the RTNDA 
convention (9-30-61), USIA Director 
Edward R. Murrow said his agency’s 
“work product is well-nigh staggering” 
and gave figures in proof. 

Some statistics on USIA: broadcasts 
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live over 95 hours daily in 36, some- 
times up to 62, languages; prints 50 
magazines in 23 languages, 25 small 
newspapers, wall posters, and other per- 
iodicals; distributes 12 million pam- 
phlets, three quarters of a million photo 
prints, six million books, tapes and kine- 
scopes to stations in 57 countries; runs 
176 libraries and 85 reading rooms in 
80 countries, 128 bi-national reading 
centers in 35 countries; and plays 
films to an overseas audience of 150 
million people. 


Carolina Court Condemns — 


Courtroom Photography — 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
has ordered (11-14-61) a‘ new trial of 
a case where “the trial judge commie 
error in permitting photographs to be 
taken in connection with the trial. . . .” 

Procedural irregularity constituted 
primary reason for the court’s order. 
Still it bore down on the issue of court- 
room coverage by camera. The court 
said, “We agree that Canon 35... 
should be enforced in the trial of cases 
in the courts of this state.” 

Editor & Publisher’s story (11-18- 
61) said South Carolina’s first trial 
photograph was made about eight years 
ago, that during the past five years 
photographers made considerable gain 
in the courts. 

The supreme court opinion does not 
specifically forbid courtroom photogra- 
phy but, says E&P, “the implication 
that permitting photographs will lead 
to reversals of verdicts is seen as a 
certain end of the practice.” ; 


Judge Extends Scope _ 
Of Qualified Privilege Plea 


New Mexico District Judge D. A. 
Macpherson has dismissed a $200,000 
libel suit against a Santa Fe column- 
ist and 14 papers carrying a column 
concerning “a band of drinking Cor- 
poration Commission employes” which 
“threatened physical violence to a leg- 
islator in the state capitol buiiding.” 

Judge Macpherson held that the news- 
papers had the qualified privilege to re- 
port events in the halls or corridors as 
well as in legislative chambers free of 
the libel threat. 

Plaintiff claimed he had been libeled 
because though a member of the com- 
mission he had not been with the riotous 


group. 


N.Y. Press Association Supports 
Taping Public Meetings, Hearings 

The New York Press Association has 
protested (9-16-61) the order of the De- 
partment of Public Works that a radio 
reporter not tape a public hearing. 

At its annual convention, the associa- 
tion resolved that the action was “a de- 
nial of information” and called on New 
York’s governor “to restrain all Depart- 
ment Administrators and Agencies from, 
denying the use of tape recordings by 
all news media at duly advertised pub- 
lic hearings and official meetings of all 
public bodies.” | 


Retiring AAAA President Frederic R. 
Gamble has predicted advertising ex- 
penditures in the U.S. will double by 
1970, reaching a total of $24 billion. 


Fol in the States 
| California 


| In its last legislative session Califor- 

nia variously amended its access law 
(the Ralph M. Brown Act) — the same 
t that has served as a model for other 
states — and among the changes insert- 
_ed sections that have led to controversy. 

Section 54952.6 reads: “As used in 
this chapter, ‘action taken’ means a col- 
| lective decision made by a majority of 
a legislative body . . . to make a posi- 
tive or a negative decision. . . .” 

Section 54959 reads: “Each member 
of a legislative body who attends a 
meeting of such legislative body where 
action is taken in violation of any pro- 
vision of this chapter with the knowl- 
edge of the fact that the meeting is in 
violation thereof, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 

It is on the basis of these sections 
that the League of California Cities has 
reasoned that discussions or “fact-find- 
ing” sessions of officials would appear 
not illegal so long as no action is taken. 
The League argues the law does not 
apply to meetings lacking a quorum 
since no action can be taken. 

The California Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association has countered this rea- 
| soning by pointing to the preamble of 
the Brown Act which states it to be “the 
intent of the law that their (public 
agencies) actions shall be taken openly 
and that their deliberations be conduct- 
ed openly.” 

CNPA finds no statement about a 
quorum, only that, quoting from Sec- 
tion 54952, “all meetings of the legisla- 
tive body of a local agency shall be 
open and public... .” 


Colorado 


Meetings of Denver’s city council are 
“family-type” affairs, according to May- 
or Dick Batterson, who E&P reports 10- 
28-61), will continue to close regular 
sessions to the press, following which a 
_ press conference is held but no action 
taken. 

Colorado has no general open meet- 
ings law. 


Florida 


A Florida ‘circuit judge has ruled 
(11-?-61) that in the absence of an 
- open meetings law the courts are power- 
less to compel public meetings of pub- 
lic agencies. 

In question was the right, challenged 
by the local newspaper, of the Panama 
City Civil Service Board to hold secret 
hearings for a discharged city police- 
man. The board said the press was ex- 
cluded on the policeman’s request that 
his rights and interests be protected. 

The newspaper got a temporary in- 


Another Scientist Refused 
Access to Own Material 


From Speaking of Holiday, No- 
vember 1961: “In Washington, 
the gravity of our time was em- 
phasized when Dr. Bentley Glass, 
a scientist, submitted a report to 
the government which later re- 
fused him permission to re-exam- 
ine it on the ground that he wasn’t 
cleared for access to such top- 
secret material.” 

Other sentiments have reported 
pretty much the same story, denial 
being based often times on their 
inability to demonstrate a “need 
to know.” 


junction against closed board hearings; 
the board is now seeking damages for a 
hearing that was cancelled by the in- 
junction. 


Rhode Island 
Auditors employed by Rhode Island 


to examine the state’s finances have 
been denied inspection of public assist- 
ance case records. 

Denial seems to be in line with ex- 
isting legislation which has prompted 
the auditors, Ernst and Ernst, to sug- 
gest that all state expenditures should 
be open to auditors and that legislation 
forbidding this should be re-examined. 
(Providence Journal story, 11-23-61). 


Government Criticism Found 
No Cause for Arrest 


The American Civil Liberties Union’s 
Feature Press Service (11-13-61) re- 
ports the story of Clarence Chase, 
Staples, Minn., whose belief that his 
local government is corrupt has been 
forcibly disputed by the local chief of 
police. A court has found the chief's 
latest arrest of Chase a false one and 
awarded the plaintiff $1157.17 damages. 

Chase broadcast from a public ad- 
dress system in his car parked on a 
municipal lot, the bases for his charges 
of local government corruption. The 
chief of police arrested him and he was 
jailed on a charge of disturbance of 
the peace. When Chase decided to fight 
the case on free speech grounds, the 
charge was withdrawn. He then filed 
the false arrest suit. 

Several years earlier Chase was 
thrown from the city hall by the same 
chief of police as he was attempting to 
examine books of the city to which 
access is guaranteed by the city charter. 
He had been thwarted in the attempt 
on other occasions. 


States Change 
Obscenity Laws 


The important word in recent amend- 
ments to state obscenity laws is “know- 
ingly,” an addition legislatures hope 
will bring their laws into line with a 
U.S. Supreme Court decision that before 
a person can be judged guilty of dis- 
tributing obscene material he must be 
proved to have known its content. 

The difficulty comes in the proving. 
A test case is underway in California 
where last September police seized 24 
distributors of books, magazines and 
films they said were obscene. 

A police lieutenant said, “We hope 
to prove that the persons in charge of 
these places knew they were peddling 
obscene material. We believe we can 
get convictions in a jury trial, but 
whether the Supreme Court will uphold 
them is what we don’t know and want 
to find out.” 

New developments in New York’s ob- 
scenity law and its administration are 
briefed in the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s Feature Press Service, October 
30, 1961 (No. 2111.) 

The state’s highest court, the Court 
of Appeals has held — this in line with 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
Smith v, California —in People v. Fink- 
elstein that the innocent seller of ob- 
scene materials cannot be criminally 
punished. 

Earlier the Third Department of the 
Appellate Division in Albany had gone 
beyond this holding to say that not only 
must knowledge of the contents by the 
seller be proved, but also that he knew 
these to be obscene. 

Finally in People v. Richmond Coun- 
ty News the Court of Appeals decided 
that only “hard-core pornography” is 
prohibited by the state’s obscenity law. 
(There has been, apparently, no repres- 
sion of Tropic of Cancer in New York.) 

Another development cited by Fea- 
ture Press Service in the New York 
obscenity situation is that, with one or 
two exceptions, the authorities are pro- 
ceeding against allegedly obscene mag- 
azines (they have found many of these 
in the “girlie” division) on civil 
grounds rather than through criminal 
prosecutions. Thus the publication, not 
the newsstand proprietor, becomes the 
defendant. 


UNESCO reports (AP story, 12-9- 
61) that North America and Europe 
have 67 per cent of the world’s news 
media, the Soviet Union 16 per cent, 
with the remainder split by South 
America, Africa, and Asia. 
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Book Industry Enjoys 
Financial Prosperity 


Book sales, which passed the billion 
dollar mark for the first time in 1959, 
last year totalled $1,129,949,000, a 
jump of 125 per cent over the 1952 vol- 
ume. (story by Frank C. Porter, Wash- 
ington Post, 11-11-61.) 

Publishing houses are now talked of. 
on the stock exchanges where the book 
industries growth rate of more than 10 
per cent over the 1950’s has lately 
found many willing investors. In less 
than two years many publishing stocks 
have doubled in value while that of 
Crowell-Collier has tripled. 

Of last year’s total sales volume, 
somewhat more than half was rung up 
by textbooks and encyclopedias — $674 
million worth. The textbook field bids 
fair to be more profitable in the future. 
College textbook volume is expected to 
double that of 1955-60 in the five years 
through 1965, offsetting a slight de- 
crease in elementary. and high school 
sales. 

Meanwhile trade book publishers con- 
tinue to merge with textbook publishers. 
The latest entente has been reached (11- 
1-61) by Harper & Brothers, New York, 
and Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III., 
the latter primarily a publisher of ele- 
mentary and high school texts. The 
new firm is to be known as Harper & 
Row. 


Moss Discusses Aspects 
Of Washington Newsgathering 


Government agencies are hiding more 
information than they are giving out, 
Rep. John E. Moss told an audience 
at Western Reserve University (11-11- 
61). 

The chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information criti- 
cized officials who leaked security in- 
formation for personal reasons while 
classifying items without relevance to 
the national security. 

He gave the current administration 
good marks. “There is a growing aware- 
ness that unnecessary secrecy in gov- 
ernment must go forever,” he said, and, 
in another place, he said less news is 
currently withheld than was the case 
in 1955 when his subcommittee was es- 
tablished. 

He criticized the news media for miss- 
ing news that could be “shaken loose” 
by greater resourcefulness and financial 
expenditure. 


‘There are 56 educational TV stations 
now on the air. 
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Columbia Issues Quarterly 

_ Pilot issue of the Columbia 
Fournalism Review, Fall 1961, 
quarterly publication of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, states that its polli- 
cy will be “. . . to assess the per- 
formance of journalism in all: its 
forms, to call attention to its short- 
comings and its strengths, and to 
help define — or redefine — stand- 
ards of honest, responsible serv- 
tee 

Subscription is $5 (students, 

$3), James Boylan is managing 

editor, and the address is Room 

504, Journalism Building, Colum- 

bia University, New York 27. 


Governor Criticizes 
‘Executive Privilege’ 


Speaking to the annual convention of 
the Missouri Broadcasters Association 
(10-27-61), Governor John M. Dalton 
found occasion to give his criticism of 
“executive privilege.” 

He said, “The doctrine of executive 
privilege implies too many things that 
are bad. First, it implies that the execu- 
tive has some sort of divine right to 
cover up or color the news concerning 
his activities. Secondy, it implies a 
semi-illiteracy, at least, on the part of 
the people he serves. And, third, it is a 
direct abridgment of the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press.” 


Mixed Reasons Given 
For lowa Pacifist’s Arrest 


Walter Gormly, Mount Vernon, Ia., 
was arrested October 22 for distributing 
pacifist literature outside the Cedar 
Rapids Memorial Coliseum where sev- 
eral thousand people were attending a 
Lutheran Church rally. 

Gormly was charged with “lounging 
and loafing” and fined $25 which he 
refused to pay. He was given credit for 
time spent in jail following a refusal to 
post $55 bond at the time of his arrest. 

The Cedar Rapids city attorney’s 
office said Gormly was arrested because 
he was interfering with pedestrian traf- 
fic flowing into the coliseum. 

The Des Moines Register, which has 
taken an interest in the case, editorial- 
ized (11-3-61)* that information pro- 
vided by a minister “indicates that 
Gormly’s arrest was closely tied in with 
the nature of the literature he was dis- 
tributing.” Earlier, (11-1-61) the Reg- 
ister found “ill-advised” comments of 
the sentencing judge who told Gormly 
that if he persisted in “abnormal acts,” 
the court, in this case a municipal court, 
would recommend insanity hearings. 


Newspaper Readership 
Survey Defines 


A survey of newspaper acceptance by 
readers discloses that: 

. . . at least one newspaper is read 
each week day in 86.4 per cent of the 
households (54 million) in the conti- 


nental United States. 


. . . 80.4 per cent buy and read at 
least one paper daily. 

. . . 125,000,000 adults and 12,750,- 
000 teenagers —four out of every five 
adults, three out of four teenagers — 


_ read a newspaper on any given week 


day. 

. a newspaper is not read in one 
sitting, but the reader returns to it 2.4 
times. 

The survey was prepared by the Au- 
dits and Surveys Company and paid for 
by six Canadian newsprint manufactur- 
ers. Presentation of the results was 
made in New York late in November 
by the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


Broadcast Tax Suggested 
To Support Theater, Artists 


A Broadway producer has told a 
House subcommittee studying economic 
conditions among performing artists 
(11-17-61) that “there ought to be an 
over-all tax on the broadcast industry 
to build and supply theaters.” Herman 
Shumlin suggested five per cent of gross 
income which he said broadcasters 
could afford because “it’s all paid by 
the soap companies and the soup com- 
panies.” 

Shumlin justified his suggestion in 
part by saying that the broadcasting 
industry exploited talents discovered 
by the theater and “diminished” the 
theater by competing against it. 

He was one of nearly two dozen wit- 
nesses who painted bleak pictures of the 
life of the artist in America and the 
national cultural scene. Several witness- 
es suggested subsidation, from govern- 
ment or some other source, as the only 
solution to poor public patronage of the 
artist. 


Cambodia Aids Press ‘Victims’ 


In order that “victims” of the press 
know their attackers, the Cambodian 
Congress has ruled that henceforth ar- 
ticles are to be accompanied by the 
photographs and addresses of the au- 

ors. 

The action goes considerably beyond 
a proposal regularly entertained by U.S. 
state legislatures which would require 
editorials be signed and, in some vari- 


_ ants of the proposal, would give the 


party claiming injury equal space for 
reply. 


UHF: the 70-Channel Experiment, Controversy, and Promise 


Station WUFH, Channel 31 in New York City, is 
something more than just another new television channel. 
It is part of an experiment by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to test reception conditions of ultra- 
high-frequency telecasting in big cities. 

New York’s eighth channel went on the air with 
hardly anyone watching, because it can be tuned in only 
by viewers whose sets are fitted with converters. The 
necessity for these converters — and in some cases for 
a different antenna, too— and the fundamental uncer- 
tainty about the efficiency of UHF telecasting have kept 
the UHF frequencies from being utilized in the past. 
Research in the area has been so limited that while it 
has been believed that UHF video does not travel as far 
as signals on very-high-frequency bands, there is actually 
no basis for any firm conclusions. 

One of broadcasting’s biggest problems has always 
been a shortage of channels. The existing range of chan- 
nels, numbered 2 through 13, are the very-high-frequency 
channels received by all television sets. These channels 
are occupied to capacity except in a few isolated areas. 
- To add more stations in the VHF range would only 
invite interference between outlets. Stations must be 
separated geographically if viewers are to receive good 
pictures. Seven stations in any one area seems to be the 
maximum for good reception. 


Promise of Bands 14 Through 83 


However, there is another band of channels, num- 
bered 14 through 83, “just waiting to be used,” accord- 
ing to FCC Commissioner Newton Minow. Utilization 
of these channels would bring to 70 the number of 
channels open for telecasting, instead of the present 12. 

As he told the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters (10-23-61), Minow and the FCC 
want Congress to require all television set manufacturers 
to equip all television sets sold in interstate commerce 
to receive UHF as well as VHF. “With the VHF band 
saturated,” he said, (Christian Science Monitor 11-22- 
61) “there is no reason why we should continue to limp 
along with sets that will receive only 12 channels. Why 
should any television set manufactured in this country 
leave the factory incapable of receiving seven-eighths of 
the channels available for television broadcasting. . . ?” 
Such a bill was introduced last June by Sen. Warren 
Magnuson (D-Wash.), but no action was taken. 

Congress did authorize the $2 million WUHF experi- 
ment for 1961-1962. The station was installed in the 
Empire State Building and the city of New York will 
spend $100,000 annually to operate the transmitter on 
a cost basis. The U.S. Census Bureau determined loca- 
tions where measurements and observations are being 
made “on a statistically sound basis” and will also prob- 
ably do data analyzing. Approximately 12 light-weight 
field-strength meters to measure both UHF and VHF plus 
100 black-and-white, 15 portable and 10 color TV sets 
are being used in the experiment to study UHF reception. 


The city has assumed the financial cost of experi- 
mental programing to learn if WUHF might prove a 
permanent municipal asset, in which case the FCC will 
donate the equipment to the city. Most of the programs 
are being shown at the same time on the VHF channels 
but a number of other programs will be exclusive to 
Channel 31. There is no advertising on WUHF. 

There are two types of frequency converters available. 
One, called a “strip,” will convert the set to receive only 
a specific channel. It is inserted into the channel selector 
in place of a blank “slug” for VHF reception. All sets 
have blank slugs since not all of the channels may be 
used in any one area because of interference. This type 
costs about $15 to $20. The UHF converter which al- 
lows reception of any channel in the UHF band is 
attached to the tuner inside the set. According to the 
Washington Post (9-28-61) when that area’s new edu- 
cational-TV station WETA-TV went on the air on a 
UHF frequency because no VHF channel was available, 
this sort of converter costs around $30-$35. New sets 
equipped to receive UHF run $20-$30 more than con- 
ventional sets but on a mass-production volume basis, it 
is estimated that this would drop to $10. 


The ‘Deintermixture’ Controversy 


A controversial proposal involving UHF is that of 
“deintermixture” under which all TV stations in certain 
areas would have to telecast on UHF channels. In July 
the FCC voted 4-3 to delete the single VHF channels in 
eight cities (Hartford, Conn.; Erie, Pa.; Binghamton, 
N.Y.; Champaign-Urbana, IIl.; Columbia, S.C.; Madison, 
Wis.; Montgomery, Ala.; and Rockford, Ill.). The FCC 
had to back down from this stand when intense opposi- 
tion developed to the proposal in each of these areas. 
Although the FCC contended at first that the New York 
tests had no bearing on this proposal because city recep- 
tion conditions were being tested, talk in Congress at 
the time of adjournment was of the wisdom of waiting 
for the results of the WUHF tests and the FCC was 
silent, according to Sponsor (10-9-61). . 

However, Broadcasting charged (11-6-61) that the 
FCC hoped to trade a call-off on the deintermixture rule- 
making for approval of the legislation requiring UHF 
converters on all TV sets. 

Dallas W. Smythe, communications professor at the 
University of Illinois and former chief economist of the 
FCC, has been hired by UHF broadcasters to study the 
Peoria-Springfield, Ill. area which was deintermixed sev- 
eral years ago. The Committee on Competitive TV, which 
hired Smythe, said the study should show what happens 
when a market’s single VHF channel is removed and the 
area becomes all UHF. 

The Smythe study and the progress of WUHF in 
New York and such stations as WETA-TV in Washington 
should provide the basis for reliable conclusions on the 
future of UHF telecasting. 


Beck Council Claims 
TV Prejudiced Jurors 


Counsel for former Teamster Union 
president Dave Beck has asked the U.S. 
Supreme Court (11-14-61) to reverse his 
client’s conviction for embezzling union 
funds on the grounds that saturation 
coverage by the press and live TV of 
the affair from its inception resulted in 
‘an indictment from a grand jury that 
was unconstitutionally prejudiced. 

In response to this, James E. Ken- 
nedy, deputy prosecutor in Seattle, trial 
site, argued that the Constitution does 
not require an impartial grand jury. He 
also pointed out that the defense had 
not challenged the impartiality of the 
jurors. 


Hawaiian Court Disallows 
Reporter’s Privilege Plea 


The Hawaiian Supreme Court has 
ordered a Honolulu Advertiser reporter 
(11-3-61) to disclose a confidential 
news source. In this the court upholds 
a lower court’s 1959 decision that Alan 
Goodfader could not stand on his plea 
that to reveal his source would violate 
reporting ethics. 

Mrs. Nesta Gallas, the plaintiff, said 
there was a conspiracy to fire her from 
a $12,000-a-year civil service post and 
that Goodfader had advance notice of 
her planned dismissal. 

Hawaii has no law guaranteeing the 
confidentiality of news sources. 


Druggists Boycott Newspaper 


A Chicago American article on the 
rise in the city of cut rate, mail order 
prescription drug firms (10-15-61) re- 
sulted in refusal of a number of drug- 
gists to distribute the edition. The paper 
reported that “some of the druggists 
telephoned . . . to demand the. . . sto- 
ry be killed.” 

The American answered by re-run- 
ning the story in the following edition. 
An attorney, speaking for the Chicago 
Retail Druggists Association, said, “We 
deplore any action affecting freedom of 
the press which involves boycotting or 
blacklisting.” 


The Chicago Tribune has ceased 
(8-20-61) listing books it considers 
“filthy.” The best seller list, a feature 
of the Sunday book supplement, has 
been named “Among the Best Sellers.” 


Five states now charge a sales tax on 
newspapers, They are Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and, most recently, Texas and 
North Carolina. 
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FAA Prepares Regulation 
Banning Disaster Area Flights 


News media associations have 
watched carefully development of pro- 
posals by the Federal Aviation Agency 
prohibiting movements of “non-essen- 
tial” aircraft over disaster areas. 

An FAA conference considered (11- 
14-61) a draft resolution which removes 
some of the concern media have ex- 
pressed, though media representatives 


feel it is still deficient on score of vague- 
ness. 

The proposed exemption statement 
provides for flight of “any aircraft on 
official business or aircraft of author- 
ized news media, when authorized by 
air traffic control and operated in com- 
pliance with air traffic control instruc- 
tions.” 

FAA spokesmen have said the reason- 
ing behind the restriction is not to cur- 
tail news coverage of disaster scenes 
but to curb sightseers. 


The President and the Press 


Though he promised, if elected, to hold weekly press conferences, 
President Kennedy was averaging about one conference every two and 
one-half weeks as his first year of office neared its end. 

Asker at a conference (11-8-61) why hewas not holding to the weekly 
schedule, he said he wanted to hold conferences whenever they seemed 
“in the public interest,” two or three a week if need be, but that the 
pressures of foreign policy made his present schedule the best one. 


Editor & Publisher (11-18-61) asked a handful of Washington 
newsmen, “How do you compare access to government information under 
the Kennedy administration with the last administration?” Six said the 
situation was better, six said worse, and two said it was the same. The 
newsmen agreed, 13-2, that Kennedy should hold more conferences and 
that the conferences he has held do not meet the needs of correspondents. 


Radio, TV and Other Conference Complications 


Newspaper reporters have criticized the conferences for being top- 
heavy with radio-TV personnel and equipment. The former have been 
afforded some little pleasure by the President’s insistence on calling them 
“press” conferences despite broadcasters’ preference for the term “news” 
conferences. 

The factor of the presence of electronic equipment is one of those 
mentioned by Arthur Krock (N.Y. Times, 11-2-61) as contributing to 
the increasingly arduous task a President faces when he goes before the 
reporters. Other factors include waiving of such old safeguards as for- 
bidding direct quotes except with the President’s permission and off-the- 
record statements. Finally, the old intimacy of the conference has been 
lost by its staging in a large auditorium to accommodate droves of 
reporters who “engage in a kind of muscular contest for Presidential 
recognition.” 

It all adds up to a need for vast preparation by the President who 
must field the trivial with the portentous question, always in danger of 
the miscue that will be flashed around the world. 


By-Pass of Washington Corps 
Raymond P., Brandt raised the question (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


10-29-61) whether the President may have decided to go over the heads 


of Washington newsmen and appeal directly to local opinion makers and 
mass audiences. In support of this possibility, Brandt instanced the 
series of White House luncheons for state publisher groups and the 
“non-partisan” conferences in 12 cities in which top administration officials 
make up task forces whose mission is to discuss administration policies. 

The luncheons and regional meetings indicate the President’s fear 
that his story is not getting through to the people. “Newsmen observe,” 
Brandt wrote, “that the Kennedy programs and plans would be better 
understood if the President and his top-level subordinates held more 
press conferences and, in the case of the latter, made themselves more 
available and communicative for specific inquiries.” 


. “All the News That’s Fit to 
Release.” National Publisher, Novem- 
ber 1961 (Vol. XLI, No. 11). p. 12. 
In Q-and-A form Arthur Sylvester, 
Assistant Defense Secretary for Pub- 
lic Affairs, explains the Defense De- 
partment’s information policy. 


. “Campaign Coverage.” Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review, Fall 1961 
(Pilot issue.) pp. 6-19. 

Subtitled “An appraisal of 1960 — 
and implications for 1964.” Finds 
that newspapers “continued in 1960 
their evolution from the overt parti- 
sanship of the past to studied im- 
partiality.” 

. “Press Urged to Enlist Pub- 
lic in Fol Crusade.” Editor & Pub- 
lisher, November 25, 1961 (Vol. 94, 
No. 47). pp. 9-12. 

Excerpts from the commentary of a 
panel of newsmen, two of them now 
government press officers, largely 
concerned with the news-security con- 
flict. 


———. “Success Secrets Bared to 
FCC.” Broadcasting, October 9, 1961 
(Vol. 61, No. 15). pp. 29-36. 
Advertisers tell the FCC how they 
pick and control TV programs and 
why. 

rnold, Edmund C. “Guest Editorial.” 

The Quill, November 1961 (Vol. 
-XLIX, No. 11). p. 5. 
Suggests establishment of “A Press 
Council to sit as ‘a court of honor’ 
in disputes involving the performance 
and ethics of newspapermen.” 

\urthur, R. A. “How I Went Into Tele- 
vision for Fun & Profit & Found 
Indians.” Esquire, September 1961 
(Vol. LVI, No. 3). pp. 76-81ff. 
Pressures by the sponsor—and in 
lesser degree ethnic groups — en- 
dured by a writer in producing the 
TV script for the show “The Ameri- 
can. 

jurroughs, Walter. “Media Scored for 

Missile Info Lag.” Editor & Publish- 
er, October 28, 1961 (Vol. 94, No. 
43). p. 15ff. 
Publisher charges press with not mak- 
ing known fact a means of missile 
protection is at hand which a crash 
program, forced by public knowledge, 
could perfect. Instead press has given 
people “millions of galleys of gar- 
bage about civilian ‘defense’... . 

Jarris, Louis. “A Pollster Defends the 
Polls.” New York Times Magazine, 
November 5, 1961. p. 29ff. 

Though percentage accuracy of pub- 
lic polls merits most attention, what 
is most important in polling (private) 


is the insight given candidate on at- 
titudes of the electorate that help to 
shape the campaign. 

Hauser, Rita. “The Right of Privacy.” 
Saturday Review, November 11, 1961 
(Vol. XLIV, No. 45). pp. 74-75. 

A general discussion, mostly recall, of 
the history of privacy, “an infant pro- 
tection.” 

Heithaus, Walter D. “The Artist on 

Trial.” Editor & Publisher, Novem- 
ber 11, 1961 (Vol. 94, No. 45). p. 
15ff. 
Artists, to whom courts have been 
historically open, were barred from at 
least two trials in 1961. Article ex- 
plores possibility that the artist may 
join the photographer outside the 
courtroom doors. 

Hentoff, Nat. “The Octopus of Show 
Biz.” The Reporter, November 23, 
1961 (Vol. 25, No. 9). pp. 39-43. 
Considerable responsibility for the 
content of TV programing rests with 
the Music Corporation of America, 
mightiest packager of them all. 

Hicks, Granville. “These Are Their 
Lives.” Saturday Review, November 
4, 1961 (Vol. XLIV, No. 44). p. 21. 
Recent splash of publicity in private 
life of author J. D. Salinger prompts 
wonder how much privacy the well- 
known writer has a right to. Con- 
cludes: not much. 

Holmes, Robert E. “California’s ‘Mod- 
el’ Law on Secrecy Has Its Gaps.” 
Editor & Publisher, November 25, 
1961 (Vol. 94, No. 47). p. 14ff. 
California’s admired access statute 
has required patchwork in recent 
years and still several gaps and loop- 
holes remain. 

Kerby, Phil. “The Cold War Sells Ra- 
zors.” Nation, November 4, 1961 
(Vol. 193, No. 15). pp. 339-341. 
Advertisers, one a national advertis- 
er, combine to underwrite telecasts 
in Los Angeles and later in 33 cities 
in six states of programs of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, a 
movement said to “sow distrust of 
the judgment and the motives: of gov- 
ernment leaders, past and present.” 

Lofton, John. “Trial by Fury.” Nation, 

November 25, 1961 (Vol. 193, No. 
18). pp. 415-419. 
Examines some injustices resulting 
from impassioned coverage of crim- 
inal proceedings by a press which 
more often supports the prosecutor’s 
over the defendant’s case. 

Morgan, Thomas B. “Crisis, Conflict, 

and Change in TV News.” Look, 
November 7, 1961 (Vol. 25, No. 23). 
pp. 48-62. 
Problems of the TV news reporter, 
limitations of the medium as news 
purveyor, clear need but uncertain 
promise of greater excellence in fu- 
ture. 


roe. “The Electronic ‘Press: How 
Free?” The Quill, November 1961 
(Vol. XLIX, No. 11). pp. 12-15. 


A lawyer and radio-TV newsman ex- 


press concern, the lawyer most strong- 


ly, over the drift toward government 
control of TV programing as advo- 


cated by some and tacitly accepted 
by others both inside and outside the 
medium. 


Ross, Sherwood. “Violence on the Air.” 
The Progressive, November 1961 


(Vol. 25, No. 11). pp. 28-31. 

Calls for TV network licensing and 
establishment of programing stand- 
ards by government. Doubts the in- 
dustry’s self-regulatory programs. 


Schlaver, Clarence O. “The F. O. I. Re- 


port.” The Quill, November 1961 
(Vol. XLIX, No. 11). pp. 16-20. 
Condensed version of the 40-page re- 
port of SDX Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Freedom of Informa- 
tion summarizing Fol events in 1961 
in the U.S. and Latin America. 


Wisdom, Betty. “Letter from a New 


Orleans Mother.” Nation, November 
4, 1961 (Vol. 193, No. 15). p. 353ff. 
Reporters and media get high marks 
for coverage of New Orleans integra- 
tion crisis. Article answers charge 
that newsmen either made or smoth- 
ered the news by their excessive 
number and coverage. 


Woodring, Paul. “The Parent’s Right 


to Know.” Saturday Review, Novem- 
ber 18, 1961 (Vol. XLIV, No. 46). 
pp. 45-46. 

Details ground rules for records open 
and closed to parents recently reached 
by the New York State Board of 


Education. 


Books 
Liebling, A. J. The Press. New York: 


Ballantine Books, 1961. 284 pp. 

A gathering of articles from “The 
Wayward Press” department of The 
New Yorker critical of newspapers. 
Rich Republican publishers and press 
mergers earn the particular damna- 
tion of the critic. 


Matthews, Herbert L. The Cuban Story. 


New York: George Braziller, 1961. 
318 pp. $4.50. 

The N.Y. Times correspondent and 
editor whose reporting of the Cuban 
Revolution has been criticized an- 
swers his critics and in the answer 
charges the American press generally 
with gross misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of the revolution. 
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Pierson, W. Theodore, and Bill Mon- 


It Develops... 


High Court Upholds Voiding 
Of Movie Censorship Law 


The U.S. Supreme Court has refused 
to review (11-6-61) a lower court de- 
cision that Pennsylvania’s 1959 movie 
censorship law is unconstitutional. 

The law provided for a three-man 
censoring board which the exhibitor 
was to notify 48 hours before a film 
was shown. Once shown, the board could 
seek an injunction against further show- 
ings on the grounds of obscenity. If the 
exhibitor persisted in showing the film, 
he could have been fined up to $1,000 
and imprisoned up to six months. 

Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court found 
that the law constituted “a pre-censor- 
ship of the exercise of the individual’s 
right to communicate,” the pre-censor- 
ship being present in the need to notify 
the board prior to showing. 


Rickover Copyright Dispute 
Reaches Supreme Court 


The copyright dispute between Ad- 
miral Hyman G. Rickover and the Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, a Washington pub- 
lisher, has reached the U.S. Supreme 
Court (11-7-61). 

Two questions are involved. Did 
Rickover have a property right in the 
material involved (23 speeches) or was 
this government property? On this point 
an appeals court favored Rickover. 

The other question is whether Rick- 
over gave up his formal copyright 
privilege by widely circulating the 
-speeches, often as press releases, in the 
public domain. The appeals court said 
he had lost his copyright privilege. 

Meanwhile, the Copyright Office has 
come forward with broad revisions of 
the copyright laws which in one par- 
ticular, if adopted, may rule out any re- 
occurence of the Rickover controversy. 
The Copyright Office suggests discontin- 
uance of the present rule that govern- 
ment publications cannot be copyright- 
ed and advocates establishment of an 
agency authorized to grant copyright 
privileges where the work is a joint 
product of the government and a private 
organization or individual. 


‘Times’ Scores Another Advance 
In Alabama Libel Actions — 


A federal district judge, following a 
ruling last June of a court of appeals, 
has quashed service in seven libel suits 
against the N.Y. Times (11-22-61). The 
libel actions resulted from an article 
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series by Times reporter Harrison Sal- 
isbury alleging a climate of racial terror 
in the Birmingham-Bessemer area. 

The plaintiffs in the suit, city officials, 
have filed for permission to amend their 
complaints. Federal District Judge H. 
H. Grooms said he would give the news- 
paper the time necessary to ask that the 
new approach be dismissed. 

The appellate court ruled there was 
no cause of action because only deeds 
completed in Alabama— in this case 
publication — are actionable under 
Alabama’s law. 


Fascist Has Right to Make 
Public Speeches, Courts Agree 


The U.S. Supreme Court has let stand 
(11-16-61) a New York court’s ruling 
that George Lincoln Rockwell, leader 
of the “American Nazi party,” cannot 
be denied a permit to speak in New 
York City’s Union Square. 

City officials turned Rockwell down 
when he sought a permit to speak there 
July 4, 1960, giving as reason the fear 
that his preaching of racial hate might 
lead to public disorder. 

The New York court’s 4-1 decision 
said, “There is no power in government 
under our constitution to exercise prior 
restraint of the expression of views un- 
less it is demonstrated on a record that 
such expression will immediately and 


irreparably create an injury to the pub- | 


lic weal.” 


HEW Removes Monitoring Gadgets 


Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff has 
ordered that gadgets to monitor tele- 
phone conversations be removed from 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

His action follows a finding by the 
House Committee on Government . Op- 
erations that HEW had more special 
monitoring gadgets in operation than 
any other of 37 government agencies 
covered in a study released last Sep- 


tember. 
‘1984’ Optional Reading 


The Minnesota teacher who was dis- 
missed because he assigned as student 
reading the novel 1984 has been re- 
instated (11-26-61) following his agree- 
ment to make the reading an optional 
assignment, 


Of 147 films reviewed for the first 
half of 1961 by the Legion of Decency, 
review board of the Roman Catholic 
Church, two have been condemned as 
indecent: “Breathless” and “Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning.” 

‘Thirty-nine films were given a “B” 
classification, signifying that they are 
“morally objectionable in part for all 
audiences.” 


Editors Differ on 
How to Handle 
‘Off-the-Record’ Story 


Speaking before the Natural Re- 
sources and Waterways Committee of 
the Florida Committee of 100, Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet, either asking or 
ordering that his remarks be considered 
off the record, criticized the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy in certain areas 
(10-31-61). 

The Tampa Tribune —V. M. New- 
ton, Jr., editor — carried the story (11- 
1-61) which subsequently made head- 
lines around the country. One paper 
that did not print the story, though a 
reporter was present, was the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Ledger. Consecutive issues of the 
AP Log 11-2/8, 9/15-61) carried the 
editors’ stands. 

Said Newton, “We don’t feel that a 
public official has the right to close a 
public meeting, and furthermore I per- 
sonally am damn sick of these so-called 
public characters assassinating charac- 
ter behind the smoke screen of off-the- 
record.” 

C. E. Neubauer, managing editor of 
the Ledger, said the occasion of Van 
Fleet’s appearance was a small dinner 
meeting of “an honorary organization 
of leading citizens” and as such was 
not a public meeting. Neubauer said 
Van Fleet was an invited guest speak- 
ing to a private group and was within 
his rights is asking for privacy. 

Asked to comment on Neubauer’s re- 
marks, Newton stood on what he had 
said. (“Van Fleet appeared ... at a 
public meeting as a public witness.”) 


Group Pressure Cited 
As Press Freedom Menace 


In California to present the 1961 
Lauterback Award for outstanding 
championship of American liberties to 
Thomas M. Storke, Santa Barbara 
News-Press, Nieman Foundation Cura- 
tor Louis M. Lyons said press freedom 
is endangered far more by private 
group pressures than by government. 
(UPI story, 11-4-61.) 

Lyons also rated limitations on access 
to the news and press mergers as more 
dangerous to press freedom than goy- 
ernment’s interference. 

He said, “If we were to seek an in- 
dex of character for a newspaper, it 
might well be based on the times it has 
advocated causes from which it could 
not profit, and would alienate its more 
profitable constituency.” 

It was Storke’s exposure of the aims 
and methods of a private pressure 
group subsequently much in the news 
—the John Birch Society —that won 
for him the Lauterbach honor. 


